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INTRODUCTION 


his essay is about Nathan Mayer Rothschild, who 

founded the English branch of our family. He was 

born in Frankfurt in 1777, emigrated to England at 
the age of 21 and died at the height of his powers when not yet 
60. He is referred to throughout as NM. 

Although so short a sketch must be a mere shadow of the 
great man, it does examine in detail one episode which clings 
like a burr to his reputation: how and when news of the Battle 
of Waterloo reached London, and to what extent NM may have 
taken advantage of it. Some attention is also paid to his finan- 
cing of the Duke of Wellington's campaigns and of Britain's 
Allies: one of the many services he rendered his adopted 
country. 

The task of tracing NM's financial career imposes unusual 
difficulties on the historian, whether amateur or otherwise. In 
the early 19th century, the care and classification of records 
seems to have been the exception rather than the rule. NM, 
moreover, was by temperament secretive. That remarkable 
memory which, during his reign at New Court in St Swithin's 
Lane, daily enabled him to recall every Stock Exchange trans- 
action and its price also allowed him to dispense with much of 
the paper work of banking. It is true that some of the confiden- 
tial correspondence he exchanged with his brothers has sur- 
vived. But he would often write in Yiddish, using Hebrew 
letters and therefore from right to left; but even then, certain 
key words and phrases were put into a code which has been only 
partially broken. 

It is thus under certain handicaps that a biographer of NM 
embarks on his labours. And always, ringing in his ears, is that 
daunting retort of his subject, who, when asked to what he owed 
his extraordinary success, replied “Го minding my own busi- 
ness." 


WHAT SORT OF MAN WAS HE? 


NM was short and fat, with blue eyes, reddish hair and a strong 
German accent. He was not interested in titles or high living, 
although he wished intensely to be accepted by the City of 
London. Не could justly feel that he had arrived when he 
achieved one of his earliest ambitions in England: to dine in 
State with the Lord Mayor. We are fortunate to have an ac- 
count of a more informal evening which he spent in 1834 at 
Ham House, home of the Tollemache family. A fellow guest, 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, wrote to his daughter on the follow- 
ing day :? 

We yesterday dined at Ham House to meet the Roth- 
schilds; and very amusing it was. He (Rothschild) told us his 
life and adventures. He was the third son of the banker at 
Frankfort. “There was not,’ he said, ‘room enough for us all 
in that city. I dealt in English goods. One great trader came 
there, who had the market to himself: he was quite the great 
man, and did us a favour if he sold us goods. Somehow I 
offended him, and he refused to shew me his patterns. This 
was on a Tuesday; I said to my father ‘I will go to England.’ 
I could speak nothing but German. On the Thursday I 
started; the nearer I got to England, the cheaper goods were. 
As soon as I got to Manchester, I laid out all my money, 
things were so cheap; and I made good profit. I soon found 
that there were three profits — the raw material, the dyeing, 
and the manufacturing. I said to the manufacturer, ‘I will 
supply you with material and dye, and you supply me with 
manufactured goods.’ So I got three profits instead of one, 
and I could sell goods cheaper than anybody. In a short time 
I made my £20,000 into £60,000. My success all turned оп 
one maxim. I said, I can do what another man can, and so I 
am a match for the man with the patterns, and for all the rest 
of them! Another advantage I had. I was an off-hand man. 
I made a bargain at once. When I was settled in London, the 
East India Company had £800,000 worth of gold to sell. I 
went to the sale, and bought it all. I knew the Duke of Well- 
ington must have it. I had bought a great many of his bills at 
a discount. The Government sent for me, and said they must 
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have it. When they had got it, they did not know how to get 
it to Portugal. I undertook all that, and I sent it through 
France; and that was the best business I ever did.” 

Another maxim, on which he seemed to place great reli- 
ance was, never to have anything to do with an unlucky place 
or an unlucky man. ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘many clever 
men, very clever men, who had not shoes to their feet. I never 
act with them. Their advice sounds very well, but fate is 
against them; they cannot get on themselves; and if they can- 
not do good to themselves, how can they do good to me?’ 
By aid of these maxims he has acquired three millions of 
money. 

‘I hope,” said , ‘that your children are not too fond of 
money and business, to the exclusion of more important 
things. I am sure you would not wish that.’ Rothschild. — ‘I 
am sure I should wish that. I wish them to give mind, and 
soul, and heart, and body, and everything to business; that is 
the way to be happy. It requires a great deal of boldness, and 
a great deal of caution, to make a great fortune; and when 
you have got it, it requires ten times as much wit to keep it. 
If I were to listen to all the projects proposed to me, I should 
ruin myself very soon. Stick to one business, young man,’ said 
he to Edward; ‘stick to your brewery, and you may be the 
great brewer of London. Be a brewer, and a banker, and a 
merchant, and a manufacturer, and you will soon be in the 
Gazette. . . . One of my neighbours is a very ill-tempered 
man; he tries to vex me, and has built a great place for swine, 
close to my walk. So, when I go out, I hear first, grunt, grunt, 
squeak, squeak; but this does me no harm. I am always in 
good humour.’ 

The daughters are very pleasing. The second son is a 
mighty hunter; and his father lets him buy any horses he likes. 
He lately applied to the Emperor of Morocco, for a first-rate 
Arab horse. The Emperor sent him a magnificent one, but he 
died as he landed in England. The poor youth said very 
feelingly ‘that was the greatest misfortune he ever had suf- 
fered;’ and I felt strong sympathy with him. I forgot to say, 
that soon after M. Rothschild came to England, Bonaparte 
invaded Germany; “The Prince of Hesse Cassel,’ said Roth- 
schild, ‘gave my father his money; there was no time to be 
lost; he sent it to me. I had £600,000 arrive unexpectedly by 
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the post; and I put it to such good use, that the prince made 
me a present of all his wine and his linen.’ 


Proud as he was of his achievements and obsessed by his 
business enterprises, NM nevertheless had sufficient sense of 
humour to laugh at himself, and he sounds to have been a club- 
bable guest. 

He was a devoted husband, too, who after the fashion of his 
time apostrophized his dearest Hannah* in his Will :? 


All my Children Sons & Daughters are to treat her with 
true Love, kind affection and every possible respect which she 
deserves in the highest degree, having shared with me Joy and 
sorrow during so great a number of years as a fond, true and 
affectionate Wife. 

Less formal testimony to their shared love 15 to be found in a 
letter from their daughter Louise to NM:* ‘I suppose you are 
rather impatient to see Mama as you can scarcely be a day 
without her.’ NM’s lifelong regard for Hannah was all the more 
fervent in that he had not won her hand without a struggle. 
When first he proposed in 1806, her father, a rich London mer- 
chant, doubted whether NM was a man of enough substance to 
marry his daughter. The suitor replied that if Mr. Cohen were 
in search of wealth and character, he could not do better than 
give him all his daughters in marriage." 

Yet there was a more abrasive and even churlish side to his 
character, acquired during those early years when he was strug- 
gling to make his mark in a strange and sometimes hostile 
country. Even after he had established himself as а financial 
potentate both in England and on the Continent of Europe, he 
remained a master of the wounding phrase. Certainly he did 
not spare his brothers, three of whom were to follow his example 
in seeking their fortune outside Germany: Salomon in Vienna, 
Carl in Naples and James in Paris. His fourth brother, the pious 


* "That part of the Rothschild family tree at Annex 5 shows the rela- 
tionship between NM and other members of the family mentioned in 
this essay. 


Amschel, continued to live in Frankfurt. А somewhat sancti- 
monious letter of June 1814 from one of his brothers-in-law, 
Myer Davidson, who worked for the Rothschilds, reveals how 
much ММ” sharp pen was resented :° 


With God's help 
Amsterdam 24th June 1814 
Honoured Mr. Rothschild : 

Two of your letters arrived today, even though only one 
post got here. You can easily imagine with how much im- 
patience your brothers, especially dear Mr. Salman, may he 
live long, waited for your letters. Finally Cullen arrived here 
at 6 o'clock in the morning and handed your letter from the 
17th of this month over to brother Salman, who was still in 
bed. Following this he came immediately downstairs. But he 
was so sad and depressed that I got frightened, so that I asked 
him why. To this he answered me: Read our letters from 
brother Nathan, which, instead of being commercial reports, 
contain nothing but rude insults, reproaches and trouble- 
making against our whole family. He showed me the letters 
and I have to confess sincerely, dear Mr. Rothschild, that I 
was embarrassed for your own brother when I found these 
serious insults in your letters. Really, you call your brothers 
nothing but idiots. This, my dear Mr. Rothschild, is in all 
sincerity unjust on your part. It also has a negative effect on 
the big transactions between the brothers. It makes your 
brothers completely confused and sad. 

Now God gave you the good fortune to carry out large 
scale transactions, such as, I think, no Jew has ever done before. 
So you should be happy about it together with your brothers. 
justice should be done to each of you for his work, so that one 
continues to work with pleasure and joy, instead of spending 
the whole day writing letters which cause only ill humour and 
nuisance. By now I really know your family relations a little 
bit closer and I know that you as well as your brothers like to 
work, even though you do not need to for bread, thank God, 
but you just do it out of enjoyment for the business, which 
does not recur every day. 

The most unpleasant part for me in these sad letters is that 
I cannot defend you at all. You write about Frankfurt, 
because a too low rate of exchange was accepted, without 
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taking into consideration that your brother could not possibly 
dream then about the increase in the rate, which was as 
stable as a wall here for two months at 28/10. 

As long as a house is like yours, and as long as you work 
together with your brothers, not a house in the world will be 
able to compete with you, to cause you harm or to take ad- 
vantage of you, for together you can undertake and perform 
more than any other house in the world. But if such a family 
disintegrates, it makes a big difference - and through your 
correspondence it could, God forbid, come to it, that your 
brothers will feel too insulted. 

I hope you will excuse me for giving you my opinion so 
freely. You know I always did it and, thank God, you never 
had reason to regret what I did for you. Especially though 
because of brother Salman, may he live long, who really does 
not deserve that you should write one bad word to him but 
should always be cheered up with good, agreeable and 
flattering letters. 

That is what I really ask you to do. 

Your most sincere servant. 


M. Davidson 
The brothers quarrelled intermittently throughout 1814. On 
the same day in June, Salomon wrote to ММ: 


Your letters make me feel ill. It is impossible for me to send 
such letters to Frankfurt. I cannot for one moment believe 
that even if I were to be 'the learned Nathan Rothschild” the 
other four brothers could be stupid schoolboys and that I 
would be the only wise one. Let us, however, forget all this. 
I do not wish to be upset any more and made more ill than I 
already am. To put it quite bluntly, we are neither drunk nor 
stupid. We have something that you in London obviously do 
not have — we keep our books in order and are therefore able 
to tell that I personally remitted to the ‘learned Nathan 
Rothschild’ about £700,000. Until today I have only received 
back from my good learned Nathan Rothschild about 
4,500,000. I can certainly tell from the cash situation that I 
advanced these considerable amounts to you. If my tears 
were black I would write a lot easier than with ink. 


This was followed in August by a reproach from Amschel, 
who concluded :* 


Your brother who asks you not to lose your temper so 
quickly: we only lose business because you seem to get an- 
noyed whenever payments have to be made over here. 

Even NM’s father, Mayer Amschel Rothschild, was not im- 
mune. He wrote to his clever but wilful son ? ‘My dear Nathan, 
you must not be angry with your father.’ 

In NM’s defence it must be said that some of his brothers 
were no less contentious. Both sides of these fraternal correspon- 
dences were peppered with insults, and NM was justly incensed 
when Amschel wrote of his ‘dirty little speculations." 

Business associates and strangers suffered no less severely from 
NM's brusqueness. The most famous episode concerns his 
reception of Prince Pückler Muskau (known at New Court as 
*old pickles and mustard"), who was announced while NM was 
working on some papers. NM said curtly: “Take a chair.’ After a 
minute or two, the Prince said: 'I do not think you heard who 
I am. I am Prince Pückler Muskau.' NM raised his head from 
his papers. ‘Well, well,’ he said sardonically, ‘take two chairs.”"" 

Another unheralded visitor at New Court was Audubon, per- 
haps the greatest painter of birds there has ever been. He pre- 
sented NM with an envelope containing his credentials. ‘Is this 
a letter of business,” NM asked, ‘ог is it a mere letter of intro- 
duction ?' After reading it, NM went on: *This is only a letter of 
introduction, and I expect from its contents that you are the 
publisher of some book or other and need my subscription.’ 
Audubon continued :? 

Had a man the size of a mountain spoken to me in that 
arrogant style in America I should have indignantly resented 
it; but where I then was it seemed best to swallow and digest 
it as well as I could. So in reply... I said I should be honored 
by his subscription to the ‘Birds of America.’ ‘Sir,’ he said, 
‘I never sign my name to any subscription list, but you may 
send in your work and I will pay for a copy of it. Gentlemen, 
I am busy, I wish you good morning.’ We were busy men, 
too, and so bowing respectfully, we retired, pretty well satis- 
fied with the small slice of his opulence which our labour was 
likely to obtain. 


A few days afterwards I sent the first volume of my work 
half bound, and all the numbers besides, then published. On 
seeing them we were told that he ordered the bearer to take 
them to his house, which was done directly. Number after 
number was sent and delivered to the Baron, and after eight 
or ten months my son made out his account and sent it by 
Mr. Havell, my engraver, to his banking-house. The baron 
looked at it with amazement, and cried out, ‘What, a hun- 
dred pounds for birds! Why, sir, I will give you five pounds, 
and not a farthing more! Representations were made to him 
of the magnificence and expense of the work, and how 
pleased his Baroness and wealthy children would be to have a 
copy; but the great financier was unrelenting. The copy of 
the work was actually sent back to Mr. Havell's shop, and as 
I found that instituting legal proceedings against him would 
cost more than it would come to, I kept the work, and after- 
wards sold it to a man with less money but a nobler heart. 
What a distance there is between two such men as Baron 
Rothschild of London and the merchant of Savannah! 


There is something odd about this story, because the follow- 
ing entry appears in the *Catalogue of the books belonging to 
the principal Library of Baron N. M. de Rothschild, London, 
1835’, at New Court: ‘Audubon’s Birds of America 2 Vol. Text 
& 2 Vol. Royal folio When did NM get them? If he thought 
them grotesquely expensive when Audubon offered them to 
him, why should he have changed his mind later when a bound 
set of the Birds of America would have been even more expen- 
sive? Did Audubon invent the story? Did NM ignorantly dis- 
like books in their original condition, partly unbound as these 
were? No one will ever know and, needless to say, no one knows 
whether NM’s copy of Audubon's Birds of America still exists. 

A more agreeable anecdote about a visitor to New Court con- 
cerns Louis Spohr, the composer, who arrived with a letter of 
introduction from Amschel. When Spohr asked NM whether he 
was interested in music, he answered by jingling a pocketful of 
sovereigns, saying, "This is my music." 

If, as the story continues, NM asked Spohr to dine,” we сап 
be sure that the composer was treated to the best. Although 
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NM himself liked soda water," he bought only the finest wines 
for his guests. Among his known purchases were 13 dozen 
Chateau Margaux 1822," for which he paid £5 a dozen: 
£14.70 a bottle in the currency of 1982. It was a family custom 
to keep a good cellar. NM's son Lionel in 1859 gave Macaulay 
a vintage ‘beyond all praise’, together with Ortolans farcis à la 
Talleyrand. Naturally it was not one of those occasions on 
which Macaulay, as he wrote, expected to be given 'pork in all 
its forms." 

Very occasionally it was NM rather than the visitors to 
New Court who were disconcerted. Here is an account of two 


strangers who called on him:'* 


Rothschild greeted them with a slight inclination of the 
head which the visitors met with a profound bow, without 
any of them saying a single word. Instead of speaking they 
felt nervously in their pockets, as is if to extract something. 
Rothschild became as pale as death. On that very morning he 
had received a number of threatening letters, and he thought 
that his visitors were assassins. His face was tense, and he 
swiftly seized a large book and flung it at the men. With des- 
perate energy he laid hold of everything within reach and 
threw it at them, shouting for help at the top of his voice. His 
servants rushed in, and it was found that the visitors were 
small bankers who had been struck dumb in the presence of the 
great prince of finance. The feeling that they were actually 
face to face with Nathan Rothschild, on whom their fate 
depended, had so overcome them that they were not only un- 
able to speak, but could not find the letter of introduction to 
him which they had in their pockets. 


Was the astute NM ever worsted? One such story is too im- 
probable to be believed, yet deserves a place in the apocrypha 
of family history :'® 

At that time he lived some distance from the city, at Stam- 
ford Hill, where he had his offices. One day, late in the even- 
ing, a wealthy and well-known stockbroker named Lucas 
noticed that his carriage was waiting for him in front of the 
house. Lucas, who would very much like to find out Roth- 
schild's plans, suspected something; he said to himself that 
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there must be some serious reason for driving out at that late 
hour. He ordered his own carriage at once, and watched if 
Rothschild really left the house. After a time he saw Roth- 
schild, accompanied by two friends, and heard him call to 
the coachman before he joined them in the carriage — ‘Drive 
to the City!’ 

Lucas had now no doubt that there was question of some 
business of importance. He jumped into his carriage and fol- 
lowed Rothschild who made at a gallop for New Court, his 
town residence. A few moments later Lucas, apparently 
drunk, staggered through the doorway, and, in spite of the 
protests of the servants, entered Rothschild’s study, where he 
fell to the ground like a heavy sack. Rothschild and his 
friends, not a little disturbed by this unexpected visit, sprang 
upon the apparently unconscious man, lifted him on the 
couch, sprinkled him with cold water and perfume, and rub- 
bed his limbs to bring the blood back to them. It was all in 
vain; and, as the conversation which had been interrupted by 
the appearance of Lucas was extremely important, and the 
quiet and regular breathing of the man seemed to show that 
he had fallen into a healthy sleep, they continued the discus- 
sion. It was a matter of great urgency, as important news had 
come from Spain and provided an opening for some good 
business, if they could buy up certain stock at once without 
attracting attention. They drew up a plan of campaign and 
went their various ways, intending to enter upon the business 
the following morning. They did not, of course, forget the 
sick man, and Rothschild told the servants to take him home 
as soon as he recovered. 

There was no need to do this. As soon as Rothschild had 
gone Lucas left the house, in spite of the clamour of the ser- 
vants, though he still seemed to be very weak, and his gait 
was uncertain and staggering. He had, of course, no idea of 
returning home; he hurried to his office, and made arrange- 
ments to snatch up the stock in question before Rothschild 
could get them. He completely succeeded, and made an 
enormous profit. It was the last time that Rothschild sprinkled 
Lucas’s forehead with perfume. 


So much for those anecdotes and legends which cluster round 
the memory of all great men. What of those hard-headed 
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operations which raised him to a near-impregnable place in the 
financial world of his day? We can scarcely do better than begin 
with the informed and apparently authoritative memoir of 
NM which The Times printed on 3rd August 1836 after his death 
on 28th July of that year: 


The death of this gentleman, which was made known 
yesterday morning, is one of the most important events for the 
city, and perhaps for Europe, which has occurred for a very 
long time. His financial transactions have certainly pervaded 
the whole of the continent, and may be said for years past to 
have exercised more or less influence on money business of 
every description. No operations on an equally large scale 
have existed in Europe previous to his time, for they were not 
confined to his own capital and resources, which are well 
known to have been immense, but were carried on in con- 
junction with his brothers in Paris, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Naples, all of whom possess colossal fortunes of their own. 
Besides this essential co-operation, he had agencies in almost 
every city either in the old or the new world, all of which, 
under his directions, conducted extensive business of various 
kinds. He had also, as well as his brothers, hosts of minor 
dependent capitalists, who participated in his loans and 
other extensive public engagements, who placed implicit con- 
fidence in the family, and were ready at all times to embark 
with them in any operation that was proposed. Nothing, 
therefore, was too great or extended, provided the project was 
a reasonable one for him to undertake. Within the last fifteen 
years, the period during which his character for sagacity may 
be said to have been fully established, there has been, in fact, 
no limit to his means, taking the indirect as well as the direct 
means into account. All the brothers of Mr. Rothschild are 
men of great capacity and knowledge of business, but it is gen- 
erally admitted that they deferred to his judgment in all their 
undertakings, and that he was the moving principle of the 
great mass of capital they represented. Mr. Rothschild may 
be said to have been the first introducer of foreign loans into 
this country ; for, though such securities did at all times circu- 
late here, the payment of the dividends abroad, which was the 
universal practice before his time, made them too inconveni- 
ent an investment for the great majority of persons of property 
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to deal with. He not only formed arrangements for the pay- 
ment of the dividends on hisforeign loans in London, but made 
them still more attractive by fixing the rate in sterling money, 
and doing away with all the effects of fluctuation in ex- 
changes. All these operations were attended with a most 
remarkable degree of good fortune; for though many of the 
countries which made loan contracts in this country became 
bankrupt, not one of those with whom Mr. Rothschild entered 
into contracts ever failed in their engagements. For this he was 
indebted occasionally as much to his own good management 
afterwards as for his judgment in the original selection. If the 
dividends were not ready at the time appointed, which was 
the case in some few instances, his resources always enabled 
him to make the requisite advances, while his influence and 
perseverance afterwards uniformly enabled him to recover 
the money which had been advanced. Whatever may be said, 
therefore, of the ruinous effect of foreign loans cannot with 
any justice be charged on Mr. Rothschild; on the contrary, 
they have proved to be the source of great national profit, as 
nearly all the stocks of the continental Powers originally 
created here have passed over for investment into the 
countries for which they were raised at an advance of 20 or 
30%, or more, on the contract price. Besides his loan con- 
tracts, Mr. Rothschild was a purchaser and a large dealer in 
the pre-existing European Government securities. Stock of 
any description, however unmarketable elsewhere, could 
always be bought or sold at his counting-house, and at fair 
prices. Besides his contracts with foreign Governments for 
loans in money, he entered into numerous others, for conver- 
sion into stocks, bearing a lower rate of interest, and had 
various projects for further reduction under consideration at 
the time of his death, which he probably was alone able to 
carry through, and which will therefore fall with him. 

Mr. Rothschild's loan contracts were not uniformly success- 
ful in the first instance. He was exposed to several very severe 
reverses, which would have proved fatal to houses of inferior 
means. One of these was Lord Bexley's loan or funding of 
Exchequer-bills in a 33% stock, the first of that denomination 
introduced into the English market, and by which alone he is 
said to have lost 500,000/. At the time of the Spanish invasion 
by France, in 1823, he was largely engaged in the French 
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loans of that period, by which he was placed in great jeopardy, 
but his resources enabling him to hold the stock, he came off 
ultimately without loss. The same cause shook violently the 
contracts with other European States then in progress in this 
market, and the stock of Naples in particular underwent so 
severe a depression that most of the subscribers, after the 
deposit, refused to go on with the instalments. The London 
house was left, 1n consequence, to bear the whole weight of 
that contract. Another event by which he was exposed to 
great danger was the project of M. de Villele for the conver- 
sion of the Rentes. Fortunately for him, the measure was lost 
by a single vote in the Chamber of Peers; but had it been 
carried, the convulsion in the money-markets of Europe 
which shortly followed it would probably have proved fatal to 
him with such a burden on his shoulders, notwithstanding all 
his vast resources. Indeed, it was a common remark of his own 
at the time, that neither he nor the houses engaged in the 
undertaking with him could have stood the shock. Another 
most perilous contract for Mr. Rothschild was the 4% French 
loan made with M. de Polignac, just previous to the 'three 
days,' and which fell afterwards 20 or 30% or more. In fact, 
the stock was for some time in such bad odour, that no pur- 
chasers could be found for it. This contract was more detri- 
mental in proportion to his subscribers than to himself, as the 
greater part of it was distributed among them, and it was at 
the time a matter of severe reproach against him that he did 
on this occasion leave his friends completely in the lurch. But 
this was answered by the remark that he had always been in 
the practice of dealing liberally with his subscribers in sharing 
his contracts among them, and that the revolution which 
followed and made this so ruinous an operation was one that 
could not possibly have been foreseen by him. Since that 
period he has been in a constant course of successful oper- 
ations, with the exception perhaps of that in Portuguese stock, 
which, however, was to him of very small amount and con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Rothschild's great success in loan operations made it a 
matter almost of rivalry with all those States who wanted to 
borrow money to obtain his co-operation. He uniformly 
refused, however, to enter into any such contracts for Spain, 
or the American States, previously the colonies of Spain. He 
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contrived literally to steer clear of all the bad bargains which 
were made during the 15 years, which may be called the 
zenith of his career as a banker and a financial merchant. 

Mr. Rothschild also avoided with great care the numerous 
joint-stock companies which had their rise and fall in his time. 
He might be said, however, to take the lead in their forma- 
tion, by the introduction of the Alliance Insurance Co. which 
took place in 1824, just before the general mania, and which 
was peculiarly successful; but, with that exception, we are 
not aware of any in which he has been directly engaged. 

Mr. Rothschild's operations in bullion and foreign ex- 
changes have been on a scale probably little inferior to his 
loan contracts, and, devolving wholly upon himself and the 
family circle of his transactions of a similar kind, have formed, 
we suspect, a still more important feature in his general scale 
of profits. They continued at all times and under all circum- 
stances, and were subject to none of those reverses which 
occurred in his foreign loan contracts. His management of the 
business in exchanges was one of the most remarkable parts 
of his character. He never hesitated for a moment in fixing 
the rate, either as a drawer or a taker, on any part of the 
world, and his memory was so retentive, that, notwithstand- 
ing the immense transactions into which he entered on every 
foreign post day and that he never took a note of them, he 
could dictate the whole on his return home with perfect 
exactness to his clerks. His liberality of dealing was another 
conspicuous feature of these operations, and many merchants 
whose bills were objected to elsewhere found ready assistance 
from him, and his judgment was proved by the very small 
amount of loss which he incurred in consequence of such 
liberality. To this class at any other time his death might have 
been productive of considerable embarrassment, but as trade 
is prosperous, and the state of credit good, little inconvenience 
is anticipated. This is under the supposition, too, that the 
business would now cease, but, though no arrangements can 
of course be yet made, it seems to be expected that it will be 
continued under the management of his sons, who have been 
for some time attached to the house, and have acquired, not- 
withstanding their immense prospects in point of wealth, the 
habits of the best trained commercial men. ... 

The rise of Mr. Rothschild's fortune is all within the present 
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century, and it did not make any decided progress till some 
time after it had commenced. It was not until the breaking 
out of the war in Spain, in 1808, that his extraordinary 
means, which were displayed in making the remittances for 
the English army in that country, were developed to any ex- 
tent, so as to be known to the mercantile world in general. He 
came to England in 1800, where he acted as agent Юг his 
father in the purchase of Manchester goods for the Continent. 
Shortly afterwards, through the agency of his father, for the 
Elector of Hesse Cassel, and other German Princes, he had 
large sums placed at his disposal, which he employed with 
extraordinary judgment, and his means went on at a rapid 
rate of accumulation. His youngest brother, James, then 
coming to reside in Paris, Mr. Rothschild was induced to fix 
himself permanently in London, where he has ever since 
remained. He was one of ten children, eight of whom survive 
him — four brothers, two older and two younger than himself, 
and four sisters. 


FINANCING THE WAR AGAINST 
NAPOLEON 


As the author of that perceptive obituary notice remarks, it was 
the outbreak of war in Spain which in 1808 first brought the 
financial genius of NM to the notice of the mercantile world. It 
is from this point that we may take up the narrative of his 
operations. 

Between 1793 and 1815, Britain was almost continuously at 
war with France. During the early years of the conflict with 
Napoleon, the emphasis of British policy was on ruling the waves 
and capturing French colonies such as French Guiana, Martin- 
ique, Guadeloupe, Senegal, Mauritius and Réunion: what 
Sheridan called ‘filching sugar islands'." But once Britain had 
decided to mount a major offensive on the Continent of Europe 
while simultaneously subsidizing Austria, Prussia and Russia, 
the burden on her Exchequer escalated enormously. In fact the 
greater part of the vast sums which it cost to defeat Napoleon 
were incurred between 1808 and 1815. 
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Throughout the Peninsular War, the Duke of Wellington was 
haunted by the fear that there would not be ready money 
enough with which to pay his troops. Officers were obliged to 
accept at least part payment in devalued paper money, with a 
purchasing power often one quarter less than its face value. The 
other ranks, however, insisted on being paid in gold or silver 
coins. Unless they received such specie they would not fight; or 
if they did fight, they would make good their loss by looting. By 
the end of 1813 Wellington had pursued the French armies to 
the Pyrenees. Whether he could carry the war across the 
mountains into France depended on hard cash. The outlook 
was sombre. Specie was obtainable only on impossibly un- 
favourable terms and the Government had to pay through the 
nose for the little it could get from such distant sources as China 
and India. By August 1812, Wellington needed £100,000 each 
month, in addition to what could be raised locally. Three 
months later his armies faced paralysis. On 21st November he 
wrote to Lord Bathurst, Secretary for the War Department: 


St. Jean de Luz, 21st Nov., 1813. 
My Lord, 

I am concerned to be obliged to draw your Lordship's 
attention again to the want of money with this army. The 
paymasters of the regiments have received the balances due 
on the regimental estimates only to the 24th of May; and, in 
the course of three days, the arrear will have grown to one for 
six months; and in the ordinary course of the service, the 
balance of the estimates to the 24th of December ought, in a 
few days, to be in the course of payment, making a seventh 
month. I cannot say, however, that the British troops are yet 
in any distress. Owing to the circumstances detailed in my 
dispatch of the 2nd instant, the officers commanding com- 
panies have still money in their hands to make the daily pay- 
ments to the 3rd or 4th of next month; but unless your Lord- 
ship should have sent out money, we shall have none after 
that period. 

The amount of money now received at Lisbon for bills is 
but small, and has lately only served to pay the Portuguese 
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subsidy, which I have promised shall, from the month of 
December inclusive forward, be paid in this part of the 
country. It is most convenient to the Portuguese Government 
that it should be so, and equally convenient to our depart- 
ments. 

I beg leave to remind your Lordship, however, of the ne- 
cessity that there should be ships of war at Lisbon, to convey 
the treasure, raised in that city by bills upon the Treasury for 
the army, to the north coast of Spain. 

While writing upon this subject, I must mention that the 
soldiers” great coats were still at Oporto on the 7th instant, 
embarked, and waiting for convoy; although it is most 
desirable that at this season they should have them. 

The money raised at Cadiz by bills upon the Treasury has, 
within these last six months, done no more than defray the 
expenses there, and pay the Spanish subsidy. I am apprehen- 
sive, indeed, that the produce of the bills has lately much 
diminished, as a sum of three hundred thousand dollars, 
which I had requested early in September His Majesty's 
Minister at Cadiz to send round by the ist of November, for 
the use of the Spanish troops in this quarter, has not yet 
arrived; neither has any money been lately procured from 
Gibraltar. From this statement your Lordship will see that, 
unless this army should be assisted with a very large sum of 
money at a very early period, the distress felt by all the 
troops will be most severe; and that, however desirable that 
I should continue in operation, and however favorable the 
circumstances of the moment and the season, it will be quite 
impossible for me to do any thing. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Wellington. 


Wellington wrote to Lord Bathurst again, on the same day :'® 


I must tell your Lordship, however, that our success, and 
every thing, depends upon our moderation and justice, and 
upon the good conduct and discipline of our troops. Hitherto 
these have behaved well, and there appears a new spirit 
among the officers, which I hope will continue, to keep the 
troops in order. But I despair of the Spaniards. They are in 
so miserable a state, that it is really hardly fair to expect that 
they will refrain from plundering a beautiful country, into 
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which they enter as conquerors; particularly, adverting to the 
miseries which their own country has suffered from its in- 
vaders. I cannot, therefore, venture to bring them back into 
France, unless I can feed and pay them; and the official letter 
which will go to your Lordship by this post will show you the 
state of our finances, and our prospects. If I could now bring 
forward 20,000 good Spaniards, paid and fed, I should have 
Bayonne. If I could bring forward 40,000, I do not know 
where I should stop. Now I have both the 20,000 and the 
40,000 at my command, upon this frontier, but I cannot ven- 
ture to bring forward any for want of means of paying and 
supporting them. Without pay and food, they must plunder; 
and if they plunder, they will ruin us all. 

I think I can make an arrangement of the subsidy to cover 
the expense of 20,000 Spaniards; but all these arrangements 
are easily settled, if we could get the money. Where we are to 
get the money, excepting from England, it is impossible for 
me to devise; as the patriotic gentlemen at Lisbon, now that 
they can buy no Commissariat debts, will give us no money, 
or very little, for the draughts on the Treasury, and the yellow 
fever has put a stop to the communication with Cadiz and 
Gibraltar; and if we had millions at all three, we could not 
get a shilling for want of ships to bring it. 


On 21st December 1813 Wellington once more wrote to Lord 
Bathurst :'*° 


Your Lordship is also acquainted with the state of our 
financial resources. We are overwhelmed with debts, and I 
can scarcely stir out of my house on account of the public 
creditors waiting to demand payment of what is due to them. 
Some of the muleteers are 26 months in arrears; and only 
yesterday I was obliged to give them bills upon the Treasury 
for a part of their demands, or lose their services; which bills 
they will, I know, sell at a depreciated rate of exchange to the 
sharks who are waiting at Pasages, and in this town, to take 
advantage of the public distresses. I have reason to suspect 
that they became thus clamorous at the instigation of British 
merchants. 


Then, in February 1814 there came a remarkable change 
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which prompted Wellington to write on 22nd February to Lord 
Bathurst from the South of France :'** 


I am obliged to Your Lordship for the supplies of money 
which are very ample. 


What had caused this sudden improvement in the financial 
fortunes of Wellington's Army? It sprang from the confidence 
established between J.C. Herries and NM. Three years earlier, 
on the recommendation of Wellington, Herries had been ap- 
pointed the Government's Commissary in Chief, responsible for 
the pay of the Army in an acceptable form*, as well as for 
horses, equipment and food. Towards the end of 1815 he con- 
ceived the plan which revolutionized the supply of specie to the 
Army and which prompted Wellington's letter of goth February 
1814. It was secretly to entrust the business to NM, lock, stock 
and barrel, with the proviso that he should keep the Commis- 
sary in Chief continuously informed of what he was doing. А 
letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Vansittart, to 
Herries, dated 11th January 1814, illustrates the free hand 
which the Government was prepared to give NM, in spite of his 
having no official position :'° 

It being of the utmost importance to the public Service at 
the present moment that the commander of His Majesty’s 
forces in the South of France should speedily be supplied with 

a large sum in species, applicable to his expenditure in that 

country, than it has found practicable to procure through the 


* ‘pay of the Army in an acceptable form’. There is at New Court a 
blue velvet-lined case, apparently inscribed by NM to J.C. Herries 
with the date ‘April-October 1815’, containing examples of the gold 
and silver coins with which NM provided the Duke of Wellington 
(see Table 1 p.23.). Why are they at New Court? Were they ever given 
to Herries? Were they offered and rejected? Were they bought later 
by N.M.Rothschild and Sons from the Herries family? No one is 
ever likely to know. Needless to say, there are no records at New 
Court which throw any light on the previous history of this mysteri- 
ous and romantic collection of coins. The case itself is not the original 
one. It was probably made in about 1900 and perhaps was copied 
from an earlier version. 
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Bank of England or any other usual channel, it has been 
judged expedient by Lord Liverpool and myself, upon con- 
sideration of your report to me of the substance of the confer- 
ences, which you have had with Mr. Rothschild, to authorize 
you to employ that gentleman in the most secret and confi- 
dential manner to collect in Germany, France and Holland 
the largest quantity of French gold and silver coins, not ex- 
ceeding in value six hundred thousand pounds sterling, which 
he may be able to procure within two months from the pres- 
ent time. We are aware, however, that Mr. Rothschild can- 
not be expected precisely to estimate the sums which his 
different agents may be able to procure in various and distant 
places and that it may therefore be reasonable not to consider 
the sum I have mentioned as the strict limit of his commission, 
but you will express to him our expectation that he will en- 
deavour to confine himself as nearly as possible to that 
amount. 

In furtherance of this object, I am to desire that you would 
give Mr. Rothschild such information and instructions as may 
be necessary to ensure the most speedy delivery by his agents 
of such money as may be thus collected, on board ships of 
war, which will be stationed at Helvoetshuys for the purpose 
of receiving it, the amount of which is to be paid by you to Mr. 
Rothschild in this country upon producing to you the invoices 
and proper certificates of the delivery on board His Majesty's 
ships. In order, however, to prevent the publicity and other 
inconveniences which might attend a minute examination of 
the packages in the first instance, you will be satisfied with 
certificates which the commander of His Majesty's ships will 
be directed to furnish of the metal and weight of specie which 
they contain, reserving 5% upon the amounts of the invoices, 
as a balance, in order to secure the public from loss by any 
deficiencies which may be discovered when the specie shall 
come to be counted by the officer of the Commissariat, to 
whom it may be delivered in France and you will take care 
that it will be distinctly understood by Mr. Rothschild, not 
only that he is to take upon himself all risks and losses, which 
may occur, prior to the delivery on board His Majesty's ships, 
but that he will be held responsible for any deficiencies which 
may be discovered upon the final delivery and inspection of 
the packages to the consignee, unless reasonable suspicion 
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shall exist of their having been opened and fractured subse- 
quently to their reception into the custody of the officers, 
employed to convey them to France. 

Upon consideration of the magnitude of the object in view 
of the dispatch and secrecy which it requires and of the risks 
which may be incurred, it is not thought unreasonable to 
allow Mr. Rothschild а commission of 2% with all charges 
necessarily incurred on the sums actually delivered, and in 
case of his requiring money to enable him to commence his 
operations, you will be at liberty to advance him such a sum 
as may be found necessary, upon his depositing with you 
Government securities to the same extent. You will apply to 
the Treasury for this and the further sums, which will be 
necessary in the progress of the business, without specifying 
the particular service, but in general terms for the purchase 
of specie. 

It is felt that the details of the service may be safely con- 
fided to your experience and direction, but if you should find 
further instructions necessary upon any material points, you 
will communicate confidentially with me, taking care to keep 
me fully informed of the actual state of the transaction 
throughout the whole of its progress. 


On the very same day Herries wrote to ММ :” 


In the event of your experiencing any molestation or im- 
pediment from the civil or military authorities in those parts 
of the Continent in alliance with Great Britain where you 
may be purchasing and transferring specie under the direc- 
tions which I have given to you you will be at liberty to pro- 
duce this letter as a testimony that you are employed onaccount 
of the British Government. 

NM, particularly with James in Paris, but also in concert with 
his other brothers at key points in Europe, was able on the one 
hand to buy up Wellington's Bills of Exchange (Annex 1) at a 
huge discount, get them smuggled back to England and cashed 
at the Bank of England; and on the other hand, to send gold 
profitably to Wellington va James. Simultaneously, the other 
brothers, at NM's behest, were buying all the gold they could 
lay their hands on throughout the world, with the certain 
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knowledge that it would end up in the pockets of Wellington's 
troops or those of the Allies. 

It seems likely that NM started to work unofficially for 
Herries before 1814; but apart from the correspondence quoted 
above, the earliest hard evidence, signed by NM, dates from 
4th April 1815. Some of the entries in NM's accounts, those for 
part of July, August, September and October, are given in 
Table 1. NM's total account with Herries for the year 1815 
amounted to //9,789,778.15.10. 

As gold then cost about £5 per ounce this was equivalent to 
some £390 million in 1982 (silver dollars being excluded from 
the account). The maximum amount of gold sold to Herries on 
any one day was оп 22nd April 1815 and was worth ( 79,879.2.9. 
That is equivalent to about £3 million of gold in 1982. 

For all his patriotism, NM saw no reason why he should cease 
to be a man of business. He wrote to the Treasury on 11th 
November 1817: 


My Lords, 

About a year ago I had the Honour to receive from the 
Commissary in Chief, the Commission to invest in our Funds, 
the Monies arising from the French contributions; and I 
accordingly purchased at various times, Consols, and Re- 
duced to the Amount of about Six Hundred and fifty 
Thousand Pounds, the whole at an average price of less than 
62 per ct. 

Within the last month I have sold about Four Hundred 
and Thirty Thousand Pounds of this Stock, at an average 
price of about 82i per cent., leaving, at this rate, a Net profit 
of upwards of 20 per ct., or about One Hundred and Thirty 
Thousand Pounds upon the purchase [see Annex 2]. 

For these operations, so advantageous to His Majesty's 
Government, I have declined making any charge whatever, 
either in the shape of Remuneration to myself or for discounts 
& other expenses, incident to the heavy Bill Transactions to 
which these operations have given occasion, leaving it entirely 
to your Lordships' consideration to award whatever you may 
deem an Equivalent, for my exertions in the prosecutions of 
this Business. 
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I shall therefore merely take the liberty to add, that with 
whatever Arrangement your Lordships may be pleased to 
make, I shall readily acquiesce, and have the honour to be 
&c., 

N.M. Rothschild 


No more delicately phrased request can ever have reached 
that least romantic of institutions. 


NM AT WATERLOO? 


If NM's name continues to be associated with the Battle of 
Waterloo, it is not because of the financial acumen with which 
he laid the foundations of Wellington's most notable triumph. 
Unhappily he has become the subject of a myth which falsely 
accuses him of having used his early knowledge of victory to 
speculate on the Stock Exchange and so pocket a vast sum al- 
most by fraud. It is, as I shall hope to show, a malicious slander. 

The legend was invented by the antisemitic French journalist 
Georges Marie Mathieu-Dairnvell, who wrote under the 
pseudonym *Satan'. His account of NM having been in person 
at the Battle of Waterloo was brief: 


Nathan Rothschild était en Belgique les yeux fixés sur 
Waterloo. Il avait d'avance organisé des relais jusqu'à 
Ostende; lorsqu'il vit tomber foudroyée cette garde impériale 
qui mourait et ne se rendait pas, il partit lui-méme à franc- 
étrier. Arrivé à Ostende, il voit mugir la tempéte, les marins 
déclaraient la traversée impossible; mais est-il quelque chose 
d'impossible à la cupidité? A force d'or Rothschild détermina 
quelques hommes à partir avec lui dans une barque, comme 
César: Meinherr Nathan risquait sa fortune. Le succés 
couronna son audace: il arriva à Londres, 24 heures avant 
l'arrivée des nouvelles; il gagna d'un seul coup vingt mil- 
lions, tandis que ses autres fréres le secondant, le bénéfice 
total fait dans cette fatale année s'éleva à 135 MILLIONS! 


Dairnvzll had earlier approached NM's brother, James, in 
Paris and told him that unless he was paid a certain but now 
unknown sum of money, he would publish the story about NM, 
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together with other equally derogatory and untrue tales about 
James himself. James refused to be blackmailed, with the result 
that in 1846 Dairnvzll published a pamphlet entitled *Histoire 
édifiante et curieuse de Rothschild 1", roi des juifs' (Fig. 1) 
containing libels about both brothers. It is possible that Dairn- 
vell was also the author of a second pamphlet called ‘Premiére 
réponse officielle de М". le Baron James Rothschild’,” pub- 
lished in the same year; it presented an unconvincing defence of 
the two brothers that was in fact a forgery and totally fictitious. 

The next account of NM's supposed presence at the Battle of 
Waterloo, as far as I am aware, was in Hebrew. It appeared in 
a journal called Magid (‘The Narrator’) issued on 6th April 
1868. Magid was published in Lyck, East Prussia, and edited by 
someone called David Gordon, of Polish ongin. Here is a 
translation: 

On the 18th of July [sic] 1815, Nathan rode on an Indian 
horse at the side of the hero Wellington, commander of the 
English armed forces which encamped that day in the village 
of Waterloo. Nathan continually enquired as to the results of 
the fierce battle that was in full force on that day. Through- 
out the battle, Nathan was astride his horse near the Hougou- 
mont Palace whence the commander of the English army led 
his forces in battle against Napoleon. The prince of finance 
observed the battle as attentively as did the commander, with 
all its changing trends of victory and defeat. Several times he 
saw the French army advance strongly, only to be beaten 
back. Towards evening the condition of the English army was 
very bad. Napoleon had the upper hand. His tired and 
weary enemies began to retreat. Suddenly, news reached the 
English camp that the Prussian army, commanded by the 
hero Blücher, was approaching, to renew the battle against 
Napoleon. This news infused new life into the English camp. 
At sunset, Wellington and Blücher met on the peak of [La] 
Belle Alliance. Nathan now had no doubt that the end was 
near for Napoleon. He quickly mounted his horse and rode 
through the night to Ostend. When he arrived the seas were 
very stormy. He could not find anyone willing to take him 
across to Dover. In vain did he offer 500 francs; no boat- 
owner was willing to risk his life on the stormy seas. At last, 
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he found a seaman who transported him for the sum of 2,000 
francs. The moon had not yet risen when Nathan reached 
Dover that night. From there he hurried to London before 
dawn. That day, he came to the Stock Exchange where word 
went out that the English armies had suffered a heavy defeat 
on the evening of 18th June. The last minute help of the 
Prussians was not revealed to anyone in the city, nor to 
Ministers of the Crown. Only Nathan Rothschild knew of 
this, and kept the secret. Following the rumours of the defeat 
of England, the value of England's currency and securities 
declined sharply. There were no purchasers. Only Nathan 
told his close associates and representatives to buy as much 
as they could throughout that day. That night the true 
results of the battle, the victory of England, were conveyed 
by the commander to the Government. At once the value of 
English currency and securities rose greatly, and Nathan 
made a profit of many millions of English pounds. 


Within a few years, a far more polished version of the myth 
was published in England. Its author, John Reeves, drew 
lavishly on Dairnvzll, on an article about the Rothschilds in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of November 18711 and on his own 
highly developed imagination :* 


In connection with Waterloo an interesting little romance 
[see Annex 3] has been written upon the immense sum 
Nathan Mayer gained by his early knowledge of the victory 
of the Allies, which his financial strategy enabled him to use 
to the fullest advantage on the Stock Exchange. 

Many of his large speculations had been based on the pre- 
sumed success of the English arms, and he was perhaps con- 
gratulating himself on his shrewd foresight and the soundness 
of his calculations when the sudden and treacherous return of 
Napoleon from Elba shattered at once his golden dreams and 
renewed all his previous anxiety and fears. No man, indeed, 
had greater cause to tremble at the reappearance of the 
mighty despot than had Nathan Mayer; when the fruits of 
his victory seemed almost within his grasp, they were at a 
blow removed, and he was left surrounded with doubts and 
contingencies. In the midst of its rejoicings, the whole of 
Europe was startled with alarm and dismay. 
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That the deposed Emperor should ever return to harass 
and devastate Europe, had never occurred to men's minds; it 
was a possibility of which no one had ever thought. The 
public alarm was only increased as the news of the glad wel- 
come Napoleon received on his way to Paris became known. 
So upset was Nathan Mayer by the news, and so intense 
became his anxiety to learn how matters progressed and were 
likely to end, that it would not allow him to rest satisfied with 
the speed of his couriers, but drove him to go himself to the 
Continent to watch the course of events with his own eyes. He 
accordingly proceeded to Belgium and followed close in the 
wake of the English army. When at length the Duke took up 
his position at Waterloo, and quietly awaited the French 
forces, Nathan Mayer felt that the critical moment on which 
hung the fortunes, not of Europe alone, but of the Rothschilds 
also, had arrived. He had such an immense stake dependent 
upon the issue, that his feverish anxiety would not allow him 
to remain in the background. He proceeded to the battlefield 
and took up a position commanding a view of both armies. 
We can imagine how eagerly he scanned the field, and noted 
the disposition and strength of the opposing forces. Those 
under the command of the Iron Duke must, we should fancy, 
have struck him as being outmatched and standing but a poor 
chance with the French army, which included the famous 
and hitherto invincible Old Guard. Turning to the distin- 
guished personages around him, among whom were to be 
seen Count Pozzo di Borgo, Baron Vincent, General Alava, 
Baron Müffling, and others of equal note, Nathan Mayer 
questioned eagerly and wistfully all who cared to give him a 
hearing. The answers he received were discouraging and but 
increased his fears, for all were too well aware that the 
struggle between two such remarkable commanders would be 
long and stubborn. Though hoping for victory, none felt 
confident enough to predict such a result. The battle began. 
А dense smoke, from the furious cannonade, soon enveloped 
the whole field in a cloud; but Nathan Mayer's straining eyes 
were able from time to time to see the fierce charges of the 
French cavalry, by which the safety of the English lines was 
more than once imperilled. Cold steel, however, conquered, 
and the assailants recoiled before the bristling hedge of 
bayonets. And so the battle grew and waxed fiercer as the day 
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progressed. On the opposite hill of Rossomme, Napoleon was 
seated with a map outstretched before him, and from there he 
issued the orders for a last and desperate charge, on which all 
his hopes of victory were placed. The Old Guard, with the 
gallant Ney at their head, rushed forward to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day; but in vain. They had met their masters. 
They were driven back by the British bayonets, and were 
soon to be seen making their way from the battlefield in the 
greatest confusion and disorder. With a ringing cheer that 
told which side had won, the English forces rushed after 
their foes, whilst Nathan Mayer, his anxiety allayed and his 
spirits restored, spurred his horse back towards Brussels. It was 
dusk as he quitted the field, and his solitary ride in the dark- 
ness must have been intensely exciting to his already highly 
taxed brain. It was a ride he cannot readily have forgotten. 
Having reached Brussels, he procured, after some difficulty, a 
carriage to convey him without delay, and at all speed, to 
Ostend, where he arrived, travel-stained and weary, on the 
morning of the rgth June. Tired as he was, he would not stay 
to rest. In spite of the tempestuous sea, and the threatening 
weather, he wished to make his way across the Channel, but 
even the fishermen shrank from the attempt. In vain he 
offered bribes of five hundred, six hundred, eight hundred 
francs to the poor fellows; they would not venture. It was not 
until the offer reached two thousand francs that one of them 
consented to brave the tempest, and endeavour to take 
Nathan Mayer across to England, on condition that the 
money was paid to his wife before starting. 

They set sail, and before they had gone far the threatening 
weather changed for the better, whilst a favourable breeze 
sprang up and considerably accelerated their passage. In the 
evening they sighted Dover and shortly after Nathan Mayer 
dragged his weary limbs ashore. Even here he would not rest, 
but, after procuring the swiftest post-horses to be had, 
resumed his journey to London. The next day he was to be 
seen leaning against his well-known pillar on the Stock 
Exchange, apparently broken in health and spirits, and look- 
ing as if he had been overwhelmed and crushed by some dire- 
ful calamity. The greatest gloom and despondency had for 
days prevailed in the City, and as men looked at Rothschild, 
and then significantly at each other, they seemed to come 
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unanimously to the conclusion that their hopes had been 
blasted, and that the worst was yet to be known. Had not 
Rothschild travelled post-haste from the Continent, and were 
not his agents already selling out? The Stock Exchange, gener- 
ally so full of life and noise, was unusually silent; speculators 
moved about in a listless, aimless way, now and then stopping 
to discuss in low whispers the cause of the great financier's sales. 
The gloom and despondency was not lessened when a rumour 
became current that Rothschild had told a friend in confi- 
dence that Blücher with his 117,000 Prussians had been 
defeated on the 16th and 17th June at Ligny, and that 
Wellington could not hope with his handful of soldiers to 
arrest the progress of Napoleon's victorious and far larger 
forces. The evil news spread through the City like wildfire. 
The Funds dropped rapidly, and the greatest uneasiness and 
despondency prevailed. The change was so violent and so 
sudden. It seemed as if it were but yesterday that Europe had 
been exulting over the discomfiture of Buonaparte and the 
restoration of peace. The public thanksgiving, the grand 
reviews, the public rejoicing, the fireworks, had hardly yet 
finished, and now, - the whole was in vain, - the scourge of 
Europe was loose again. And so the day closed, with not a ray 
of hope to brighten the all-pervading gloom. But the next 
afternoon a sudden, wild reaction set in. It was everywhere 
reported, with sparkling eyes and heightened colour in men's 
cheeks, that Wellington was victorious, and the French 
defeated. Nathan Mayer had himself been the first to an- 
nounce the good news with undisguised delight and satisfac- 
tion to his friends on the Stock Exchange. When the glad 
tidings received official confirmation some hours later the 
public joy knew no limits. The Funds rose again at a bound. 
Many pitied Rothschild for the enormous losses he had, as 
they thought, suffered; they little suspected that, while his 
known agents had been selling openly, his unknown agents 
had bought up secretly every piece of scrip they could secure. 
Far from losing, he had by his manipulations pocketed nearly 
a million sterling. 


Is there any reliable evidence to support this highly drama- 
tized tale? None whatsoever: it is a work of sheer fantasy. There 
is not the remotest possibility of NM. having been present at 
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Waterloo. The battle took place on 18th June 1815, near 
Brussels. Yet in the 1815 Letter Book at New Court there is a 
copy of a letter, alas severely mutilated, written by NM from 
London between 16th and 20th June. We also know that on 
20th June, ММ was in London, writing to his brother Carl in 
Amsterdam." His alibi is complete. 

In only two respects does the narrative of John Reeves con- 
tain a kernel of truth: that NM was in possession of the news 
from Waterloo before it was known officially in London — and 
that he made good use of it. The Duke of Wellington entrusted 
his victory despatch to Major the Hon. Henry Percy, who 
delivered it to Lord Bathurst, the Secretary of State for the War 
Department, at 11 p.m. on 2rst June. So exhausted was he from 
his arduous journey that he fell asleep while being questioned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was dining that night 
with Bathurst (or perhaps Lord Harrowby)^ to await the des- 
patch. (On the following day Percy's dedication to duty was 
recognised by promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel.) Yet 
swift as he had travelled, someone had reached London before 
him with the news. How do we know? Because five weeks later, 
on 27th July, a Rothschild employee called John Roworth 
wrote to NM from Paris:* 


I am informed by Commissary White you have done well 
by the early information which you had of the victory gaind 
(sic) at Waterloo. 


That tantalizingly sparse sentence remains uncorroborated, 
and all the subsequent sagas about NM and Waterloo rest on 
hearsay and speculation. What precisely happened between 
Brussels and London during those June days of 1815 remains an 
enigma. Yet at least we can apply certain tests of probability to 
the many conflicting accounts of how the news of Waterloo 
reached New Court. 

There are only two possibilities: pigeon post or a personal 
courier. It is well known that NM used carrier pigeons to obtain 
early intelligence of events on the Continent of Europe, and that 
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he took a personal interest in their performance. There is no 
evidence that they were kept at New Court, but NM did pay 
£8,750" for the purchase of Burmarsh Farm, near Hythe, in 
Kent and this may have been their base. Some slight support 
for this theory is to be found in The Times of 3rd August 1836. 
The newspaper reported that the first intimation in England of 
NM's death in Frankfurt was when a pigeon shot down in Kent 
was found to have attached to its leg a roll of paper inscribed 
with the words: ‘Il est mort.’ 

That the Rothschilds used carrier pigeons is certain. But the 
earliest evidence is in a letter dated 1st October 1824, from 
Agie and Insinger, in Antwerp, to NM:” ‘You are probably in- 
formed that the pigeon-post has been stopped since a few weeks. 
A few trials have been made, but it appears that the season is 
too much advanced.’ But apart from the weather, there were 
other problems as Thomas Raikes observed in his Paris diary for 
October 1846: 


The English papers state that the members of the Stock 
Exchange in London are so indignant at the early information 
obtained in certain quarters by pigeon-expresses from Paris, 
that they have collected a certain number of hawks, falcons, 
and other birds of prey on the Kentish coast to waylay these 
carriers. It has not, however, wholly put a stop to the practice. 
It 18 conceivable but most unlikely that part of the Journey 

from Brussels to London was undertaken by pigeon post: from 
Calais, for instance, to Burmarsh Farm. But why should the 
news of Waterloo have been sent overland to Calais when 
Ostend was so much nearer? The pigeon-post hypothesis must 
be discarded. 

The true nature of NM’s intelligence system was different and 
more prosaic. He relied on his own couriers and boats, with 
extra rewards for speed and reliability. In 1813 NM set up 
agencies in Dover, Calais and Ostend both to communicate 
with his couriers on the Continent and to facilitate the trans- 
mission of money across the Channel. He also had an ‘unrivalled 
stud of horses distributed along the line from the coast to 
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London'.?* The ultimate effectiveness of NM’s courier service 
may be measured from Charles Greville's diary for 1890. 
Greville records that during a fast journey to Naples he had 
spent 236 hours on the road, including stops totalling 20 hours; 
Rothschild’s man did it in 168 hours.” 

It must, therefore, have been a courier who brought the news 
of Waterloo from either Brussels or Ghent to London. Perhaps 
he was the ‘gentleman’ who, as reported in The Courier of 21st 
June 1815, left Ghent for Ostend on 19% June, boarded the 
Nymph and arrived in Deal on the following day. But he cannot 
now be identified. 

There is, however, no shortage of candidates for the role, 
phantom messengers who float this way and that on the tide of 
history. Let us examine what we know of their identity, one by 
one. 

The Jew at Ghent. On 19th June, the day after Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington sent a handwritten note to Louis XVIII at 
Ghent, telling him the result of the battle. According to ‘J.Mn.’ 
in Notes and Queries," the Duke later told *J. Mn. that a Jew had 
been present when the message was delivered to the King at 
breakfast; and to discover the cause of the obvious excitement, 
*made his way into the house, and having heard the important 
news, he set out instantly for Ostend, and getting on board a 
vessel ready to sail to England, he hastened to London, where 
he first went to Change Alley and transacted business; which 
done, he immediately carried the news to Lord Liverpool, some 
hours before the arrival of Captain Percy with the despatches.’ 
The Duke of Wellington was not at Ghent at the time, so if he 
did tell this story to ‘J.Mn.’, whoever he may have been, he 
must have heard it from someone else; and the same applies to 
the rest of the story. It seems idle to speculate about the identity 
of the Jew. He may never have existed except in ‘J.Mn.’s’ 
imagination. 

Another Courier from Ghent. Jennings," the editor of the Croker 
Papers, says that a courier bearing the news from Ghent was 
sent to Lord Liverpool, who did not believe it to be true and 
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asked J.W. Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty, to cross-exam- 
ine him. Croker did believe the courier because, in answer to a 
question, he referred to Louis XVIII being in his dressing gown: 
the King would not have been taking his ease unless an Allied 
victory was assured. But Croker himself makes no mention of 
this episode. Nor do I believe that NM would have sent his 
courier alone to see the Prime Minister. He would have accom- 
panied him, and Jennings does not record NM’s presence. If the 
courier was not NM's employee, whose was he? And would he 
have been admitted to Downing Street? I suspect that Jennings 
invented this episode, or may have misunderstood something 
which Croker told him. 

The Knight of Kerry. The Right Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, who 
bore the Irish title of Knight of Kerry, was a friend of the Duke 
of Wellington. According to the Quarterly Review (1845)," he is 
said to have left Ghent for England оп r9th June, at the request 
of Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, to deliver some confidential 
information to Lord Castlereagh, the Foreign Secretary. This is 
odd, because Admiral Malcolm arrived at Dover on the same 
day, 20th June, as the Knight of Kerry.” Why then did the 
Admiral not bring the confidential information for Castlereagh 
himself? Be that as it may, Fitzgerald did not know the result of 
the battle: only that the Duke was very confident. But the 
account continues: ‘АЙег we were under weigh a gendarme, 
with some mail bags in a boat, overtook the vessel and said 
reports had just arrived that the Duke of Wellington was 
driving the French at all points." The Knight arrived at the 
Admiralty at 4.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 2oth June, from where he 
went to the House of Lords to see Lord Liverpool. To save 
repeating information already known to the Prime Minister, 
the Knight asked him how much he and the Cabinet already 
knew. Lord Liverpool replied that the Cabinet knew nothing. 
(The same may not have applied to Lord Liverpool.) Fitz- 
gerald may have been first with the news, if this story is true; 
yet it is highly improbable that a man of such background was 
also one of NM's couriers. 
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Mr. Assheton Smith. An unknown contributor to Bells Life in 
London, quoted by a certain Haughmond in Notes and Queries, 
claimed that a Mr. Assheton Smith was the first person to bring 
the news of Waterloo to England. It is said that he was cruising 
off the coast of France in his yacht in June 1815, but there is no 
evidence to support the contention. 

Isambard Kingdom Brunel. Again in Notes and Queries," Alfred 
John Dunkin, of Dartford, claimed that I.K. Brunel, whom he 
described as 'the projector of the Hungerford Suspension 
Bridge', had personally told him that he was the first to convey 
the news of Waterloo to the Government in the person of Lord 
Harrowby, the President of the Council. According to Mr. 
Dunkin, Brunel's story was so suspect that “һе was immediately 
placed under surveillance'. Brunel, who did in fact construct 
the Hungerford Suspension Bridge between 1841 and 1845, was 
nine years old at the time of Waterloo. Apart from the possibility 
that Mr. Dunkin confused him with his father Sir Marc, for which 
there is no evidence, the Brunel attribution can be rejected. 

Cook. “Т remember perfectly well,’ said ‘L.B.L.’, once more in 
Notes and Queries," that the name of the gentleman who brought 
the news of Waterloo from Ghent was Cook.’ ‘L.B.L.’ had 
remarkable hearing. He was living near Canterbury and ‘heard 
the firing all day on Sunday”. He went to a cricket match on the 
Tuesday evening, *where there was a mysterious feeling per- 
vading the whole company that a great battle had been fought 
and won”. I think we may leave him in the hands of his aurist. 

L'Oracle. There is yet another story as to how NM got early 
information about the result of the battle, cited by Lucien Wolf 
and repeated, perhaps from a different source, by Elizabeth 
Longford.** Throughout 18th June, when the battle was raging, 
*Gazettes Extraordinaires' are said to have been published by 
the authorities in Brussels. They are also said to have contained 
bulletins on the progress of the battle, signed by the Secretary of 
State, Baron de Capellen, and published in a fly-sheet called 
L'Oracle (of which I have not been able to find a copy). The 
final victory was, apparently, announced in a special issue just 
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before midnight on 18th June. NM's agent obtained a copy and 
went straight to Dunkirk with it, arriving at about 10 a.m. on 
Monday, 19th June. From there Captain Hunt Cullen carried 
the fly-sheet to Deal and thence to NM at New Court, very late 
on that night. It was taken the next morning to Lord Liverpool. 
This story does not, of course, attempt to identify the bearer of 
the good news; but it may indicate its original source. 

John Roworth. I have left to the last the least improbable of all 
the candidates for the prize of having been first with the news of 
Waterloo. It is none other than John Roworth, the author of 
that significant letter to NM already quoted: 'I am informed by 
Commissary White you have done well by the early information 
which you had of the Victory gaind [sic] at Waterloo.' Accord- 
ing to ‘ELLCEE’, again in Notes and Queries," Roworth told 
him that he had spent the night before Waterloo on the battle- 
field, ‘under some slight shelter’. As soon as Napoleon's defeat 
‘was assured’, at about 7.00 p.m. on Sunday, 18th June, 
Roworth went as fast as possible to the coast ‘and crossed the 
Channel in an open boat, despite a fierce storm. This story has 
some plausibility. It would, however, be more consistent with 
Roworth’s letter to NM if, instead of ‘you have done well by the 
early information which you had of the Victory', Roworth had 
written, *you have done well by the early information which you 
had from me of the Victory’. Roworth could have set off for 
England on the evening of 18th June, no doubt helped by the 
earlier activities of NM's brother-in-law, Moses Montefiore, 
whom NM had persuaded to set up a special news agency at 
Dunkirk.' Conceivably he could have arrived in London late 
on the night of Monday, 19th June, thus enabling NM to take 
the news of Waterloo to the Prime Minister on the morning of 
Tuesday, го June. But NM’s altruism, it seems, was in vain. 
Lord Liverpool did not believe NM, because the daunting news 
of Ligny and Quatre Bras reached him at about the same time. 

If NM's courier was indeed among all those I have named, 
the evidence points to Roworth as being the most probable. 

Here I must quote another version of NM's arrival at Down- 
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ing Street: first, because it bears the stamp of family legend 
handed down from generation to generation; secondly, because 
it mentions not only NM's early possession of the news from 
Waterloo, but also the use to which he is said to have put it. 
The tale is contained in a letter published in The Daily Telegraph 
on oth November 1962 by Lady Colyer-Fergusson: a grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Cohen (to whom NM left £10,000 in his 
Will), the brother of NM's wife Hannah: 


Mr. Frederic Morton's recent and interesting book *The 
Rothschilds’ brought to my mind the following story in con- 
nection with my own family. 

My grandfather Benjamin Cohen, went with Nathan 
Rothschild to see Lord Castlereagh, who was then Prime 
Minister, to tell him that the Battle of Waterloo had been 
won. When they arrived the butler refused to admit them and 
all remonstrances were met with the same answer: ‘His 
Lordship is sleeping and is not to be disturbed.’ 

I may add as a further item of interest to the story that 
immediately after having visited Lord Castlereagh Nathan 
Rothschild bought up all the shares that were then very low, 
thereby founding the vast fortune. 

Lord Castlereagh was not, of course, Prime Minister in 1815, 
but Foreign Secretary. The letter is nevertheless illuminating, 
both of NM's public spirit in trying to see the Prime Minister 
and of his subsequent Stock Exchange operations. These we 
shall now examine. 


A MILLION OUT OF WATERLOO? 


Although it is virtually part of English history that NM. made 
‘a million’ or ‘millions’ out of his early information about the 
Battle of Waterloo, the evidence is slender: little more, in fact, 
than Roworth's letter to NM - ‘you have done well’ — bolstered 
by a persistent legend. In the absence of contemporary records 
at New Court, it is impossible to estimate the size of his gain. 
But knowing the structure of the market in 1815, we can at 
least discover the maximum sum he could have made. The 
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British Government securities most frequently mentioned in 
this context are Consols 3%.* Their movement during 1815, 
according to Van Sommer's Tables, published in 1848, are 
shown at Annex 4." The sharp fall, from just above 59, to just 
below 53, occurred well before the Battle of Waterloo as did the 
recovery on about 9th June. This sharp fall is not recorded in 
the daily prices published in The Morning Chronicle (Table 2). 


Table 2 
CONSOLS FOR ACCOUNT 
Extracted from The Morning Chronicle Stock Market Report 


DATE TRANSACTION PRICES 


memes [эн [э pm | |a| 
mamme ага mpm | | 
zen | | | | | 
менмен | | [ [ | | 
mermem [m mmm] | 
tem "ai [mm] | — 
mem [ө [а [а || 


Consols were quoted only from 1st to 3rd June inclusive dur- 
ing the whole of that month. It was, however, possible to buy 
them ‘for Account’, which was equivalent to buying ‘on margin’ 
(but without paying anything), which in fact is not permitted in 
the gilt edged market nowadays. NM could have bought 3% 
Consols ‘for Account’ on Tuesday, 2oth June 1815 at 56% and 


* For some reason which was not given The Economist claimed in 
1965 that NM bought 4% Consols. 
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sold them at 603 on Wednesday, 28th June, without having had 
to pay for them, even if they had remained at 563, because 
28th June was before settlement day, 18th July. The previous 
settlement day was 26th May. To have made £1 million by this 
operation, NM would have had to ‘risk’ 14.125 million, 
though the risk was negligible. But a purchase of this magnitude 
would not have been possible. An expenditure of £20,000 by 
each of five agents would have been the maximum, which 
implies a profit of £7,080. 

The position was different with Omnium, a kind of Govern- 
ment investment trust containing only Government securities. 
On Tuesday, 2oth June, NM could have bought these at a pre- 
mium of 4% and sold them on Wednesday, 28th June at a pre- 
mium of 123. And he would not have had to pay £1043 for 
them, perhaps only just over £20, because they could be bought 
in partly paid form. But as with Consols, there would have been 
no possibility of NM buying enough partly paid Omnium stock 
to make a profit of £1 million. The market was not big enough. 

We must conclude, therefore, that however much NM made 
out of Waterloo, it must have been very considerably less than 
a million pounds, let alone ‘millions’. 


CREATION OF THE ALLIANCE 


The Alliance* started business on 23rd March 1824 under the 
name 'The Alliance British and Foreign Life and Fire Assur- 
ance Company”. An article in The Times of 18th March 1824 
said, correctly, that the company had been planned and initiated 
by NM and his brother-in-law, Moses Montefiore. The enter- 
prise thus linked two of the most notable Anglo-Jewish families. 
Sir Moses Montefiore (1784—1885), stockbroker, merchant and 
philanthropist, married Judith Cohen, a sister of NM's wife, 
Hannah. He devoted much of his life to the amelioration 
throughout the world of Jewish communities less fortunate than 


* Now the Sun Alliance & London Insurance Group. 
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his own. Created a baronet in 1846 (a distinction which NM 
declined) he lived to celebrate his centenary in the private syna- 
gogue in his Ramsgate house. 

Shortly after the inauguration of the Alliance, the board per- 
suaded Thomas Fowell Buxton, one of its auditors and a Mem- 
ber of Parliament (see page 2), to introduce a Bill into the 
House of Commons lifting the monopoly of marine insurance 
business, at that time confined to Lloyd's, the London Assur- 
ance and the Royal Exchange. In April 1824, NM wrote to his 
old associate J.C. Herries enlisting support for the Bill 7 


My dear Sir, 

I beg leave to enclose a note which I have just received 
from an eminent banker at Amsterdam, informing me of a 
Company about to be instituted under the charter and special 
protection of the King of the Netherlands. 

The object of this Society is to promote all kinds of national 
industry, by affording facilities in the advancement of Capi- 
tal, and to protect Commercial men and society in general by 
granting insurancies on shipping and every species of property 
exposed to risks. 

There are other ends, equally salutory, towards which the 
views of the Company will be directed, all tending to give an 
impetus to manufactures, and to attract and retain in their 
ports every branch of foreign commerce. 

This is not merely the policy of the Netherlands, but it is 
that ofthe whole European Continent at the present moment: 
everywhere, efforts are making to introduce a spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise, to revive trade where it has languished, 
and to discover new channels in which it may be directed. 

Of these facts I have many proofs in my possession, if any 
were wanting, where [sic] my assistance and advice are 
sought. 

I avail myself, therefore, of the present opportunity to 
request you will bring this subject before the consideration of 
my Lord Liverpool, who will no doubt perceive in these facts 
additional grounds for persevering in that liberal principle, 
upon which His Majesty's Government has acted, by remov- 
ing every obstacle in the way of an open, free, and unrestric- 
ted trade. 
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In referring to the two [sic] companies which possess in 
this country the exclusive privilege of effecting insurancies on 
shipping, I do not mean in the most remote sense to impugn 
their respectability or good faith, but I do venture to assert 
that there is wanting in both of them that energy and those 
liberal extended views which are necessary, at the present 
day, to retain the advantages which they have hitherto 
monopolised, and I am sure I shall be borne out in the asser- 
tion that if insurancies are to be tied up by their old fashioned 
modes of thinking and acting, Establishments of a similar 
nature will arise in every part of the Continent, and will even- 
tually wrest from their hands the business which they now 
conduct exclusively. 

I remain, 
My dear Sir 
Your obed. and faithful Servant 
N.M. Rothschild 


The Bill received the Royal Assent on 24th June. The Alli- 
ance intended to transact marine business from 1st September 
of that year, but one of its shareholders, who was also an under- 
writer at Lloyd's, obtained an injunction to prevent their doing 
зо. As a result, it was decided to incorporate a new company, 
the Alliance Marine Assurance Company, which was able to 
transact marine business without further problems. 


BAILING OUT THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Towards the end of 1825 a financial crisis of unparalleled 
severity afflicted the country. Between 1825 and 1826 some 145 
Banks went bankrupt. On 23rd November, 1825 The Times 
reported that holders of commercial bills were experiencing 
difficulty in having them discounted by the Bank of England. 
The Bank, ‘apprehensive of fresh exportation of gold’, was being 
accused of excessive caution by contracting the bank note issue. 
The scarcity of money was particularly acute at a time when 
‘the wonderful enlargement of operations of every description 
calls for a great extension of discounts’. 
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The Directors of the Bank of England insisted that the 
Government should reduce its debt to the Bank so that the latter 
would have sufficient funds to carry out its discount function. 
The Times, however, ascribed the crisis to the Bank's earlier 
reckless policies rather than to its more recent caution, and 
accused the Bank of having put too much money into circula- 
tion and of having created too much credit. The discounting of 
bills should, The Times argued on 23rd November, be reduced 
still further ‘to reduce the number of those wild and desperate — 
those hollow, fraudulent and destructive enterprises, at once a 
disgrace to the country in which they have grown up - a snare 
for industry and ingenuity which they have seduced from their 
lawful objects, and a gulf in which property, principle and repu- 
tation have frequently and lamentably perished'. As far as the 
impending disaster was concerned, The Times expressed the 
view that ‘the sooner it arrives, the less terrible will be the ruin’. 

On 24th November the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England met the Chancellor and said that when 
Exchequer bills were called in for payment, they would not be 
able to meet the expected demand for cash. 

Between 2nd and 15th December there was financial chaos, 
Sir W. Elford's bank, that of Messrs. Wentford Chaloner & 
Company and that of Messrs. Pole, Thornton & Company fail- 
ing, though the last of these was rescued, at any rate once, by 
NM." According to The Times of 13th December “ап indescrib- 
able gloom was diffused through the City'. 

An interesting account of the crisis is to be found in the diary 
entries for 17th and 20th December of Mrs. Arbuthnot, the 
Duke of Wellington's confidante :” 


17th - I was interrupted when I had written so far by the 
arrival of the Duke, and yesterday morning Mr. A. received a 
letter from Mr. Herries describing the state of affairs in 
London as so alarming as to require the presence of all those 
interested in the Gov. We came to London immediately & 
saw Mr. Herries, who came up to the Duke's house. He told 
the Duke the Cabinet was sitting, & he immediately set off to 
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it. Mr. Herries told us that such had been the extraordinary 
demand for gold to supply the country bankers & to meet 
the general run upon them that the Bank of England was 
completely drained of its specie & was reduced to 100,000 
sovereigns, with which it w* have to open today & meet 
demands of probably four times that amount. The Bank ex- 
pects to be obliged to suspend cash payments tomorrow, and 
they want the Government to step forward to their assistance 
& order the suspension. Lord Liverpool is unwilling to do 
this & wishes the Bank to do it upon their own responsibility. 
By Mr. Herries's account there seems to be considerable irri- 
tation between the Gov' & the Governors of the bank. They 
trace all these money difficulties to the encouragement given 
by members of the Government to the foreign loans & specu- 
lations, which all go out of the country in gold, and to Mr. 
Huskisson's commercial liberality which drains the country 
of gold in another way. Such is the detestation in which he is 
held in the City that І“ L[iverpool] & Mr. Canning did not 
think it prudent to summon him to London till all the 
Cabinet were sent for &, in the discussions with the Bank, he 
is kept out of sight. He repays them with equal hatred & told 
Lord Liverpool that, if they stopped payment, it wi be a good 
opportunity of taking their Charter from them, although he 
knows their circulation 1s but 18 million & we owe them 30 
million. L^ Liverpool is so afraid of Mr. Huskisson that he 
entered into this scandalous scheme & was for letting the 
Bank break, tho' the consequences w* be ruin both at home 
& abroad, rather than take any responsibility upon the 
Gov. Mr. Herries remonstrated with Lord Liverpool & 
asked him how he meant to pay the Dividends & the Army 
& Navy? This a little stopped him, & he was frightened again 
by Mr. Baring who told him all the Bank distresses were 
caused by the Gov' and read him a lecture upon it. 

Mr. Huskisson has done all he can also to ruin Rothschild 
by spreading reports that their house was in danger, & he 
made Mr. Canning write to Paris to enquire into the affairs 
of that brother. L^ Granville sent his private secretary to 
pump Rothschild. R[othschild] found out what he was at & 
instantly shewed him his accounts & proved to him that he 
was worth 2$ millions. Rothschild has made most gigantic 
efforts to assist the Bank & he told Mr. Herries that, if he had 
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been applied to sooner, he w” have prevented all the difficulty. 
As it is, if they can hold out till Monday or Tuesday, he will 
have enormous sums over in sovereigns from Paris, & the 
pressure will be entirely relieved. Mr. Herries, I see, expects 
that the Bank will suspend their payments tomorrow. 'They 
have but 100,000 sovereigns left, tho’ they have a large 
quantity of uncoined bullion in the Mint. Mr. Herries said 
that the City merchants appeared to have the utmost con- 
tempt for Mr. Robinson, who was wholly without plan or 
expedients & who did not appear to have the least idea what 
to do. 

What will happen in the country I don't know. The banks 
are breaking in every direction &, as the circulation 13 en- 
tirely in local notes, there is now in fact no circulation for 
gold cannot be supplied & every thing is at a stand [sic]. In 
the manufacturing districts they do not know how to pay the 
wages & serious riots are expected. 

We remained at the Duke's till he returned from the 
Cabinet, which was not till 2 o'clock in the morning. He had 
taken just the line I expected he wi take. He told Lord Liver- 
pool while there was life there was hope; that there was a 
chance of the Bank standing &, while that chance remained, 
he w” not despair; that the Government were bound to sup- 
port them to the very utmost of their power & that, if they 
were forced to suspend their payments, it must be done in the 
manner most beneficial to the Bank, for that their interests 
were those of the country & their difficulties caused by no 
imprudence on their part but by the fault of the Gov' in en- 
couraging foreign speculations & allowing the country banks 
to inundate every district with one & two pound notes. Lord 
Liverpool professed to the Duke great desire to serve the 
Bank. 

20th. — Two or three more anxious days have passed. The 
Bank have been able to continue cash payments, tho' at one 
moment they had but 60,000 sovereigns left, & yesterday 
when they closed they had not much more. Rothschild was to 
receive 200,000 this morning and, as he sent 25 couriers off 
last week to buy sovereigns wherever they could be got, I 
hope they will now begin to pour in. The state of the country 
at this moment is most extraordinary; there is no circulating 
medium, no means of getting money or of paying for any 
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thing. Sir Cha* Knightley, a gentleman of large property near 
Daventry, came to London two days ago & was obliged to 
ride part of the way & to borrow a few sovereigns, which his 
little girl had hoarded, to be able to pay for his journey, and 
told us that at this rnoment he had not the means of getting 
a shilling. The bank he deals with have suspended their pay- 
ments and, tho' he feels sure they are perfectly solvent, yet 
the momentary embarrassment is as great as if they were 
bankrupts. 

The Duke's coming up did great good; the Bank's Direc- 
tors & all those who are not under the influence of the 
Canning part of the Cabinet look up to him as a protector & 
one who will not be afraid of responsibility & vigorous mea- 
sures. The Bank & the Treasury were delighted when they 
heard he was arrived, & said that now at least the country 
м“ not be ruined by cowardice. He told me he is quite sure 
that he is a most inconvenient person in the Cabinet, that 
they are all afraid of him, that in his presence they dare not 
name even any of their shabby wishes to shirk responsibility, 
that they know he will always come out with his fair & 
honest opinion, & the consequence is that they sit & look at 
each other & say nothing. This applies to Messrs. Canning, 
Huskisson & Robinson. There has not been a word uttered 
since he came to town about taking the Charter from the 
Bank, which the Duke said, whether right or wrong under 
ordinary circumstances, w^ be scandalous in a moment of 
difficulty caused by our own false policy. 


Apart from Mrs. Arbuthnot's testimony, there is no doubt 
that NM was the principal saviour of the Bank of England. As 
А.С. Stapleton remarked when reviewing The Greville Journals 
in 1875: 


It was on that memorable Friday night [16th December], 
when the Cabinet sat till two in the morning (as I well 
remember), and had the courage to refuse its sanction to a 
suspension of cash payments, that the Rothschilds poured 
into the Bank £300,000 сот. The Bank had upwards of a 
million of bullion in their coffers, and although coining went 
on unceasingly, yet at that period the Mint could not coin 
more than £200,000 a week. In the course of the Saturday, 
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coin came in from all quarters, so that the stoppage was 
averted. 


NM himself said in his evidence to the ‘Committee of 
Security on the Bank of England Charter; With the Minutes of 
Evidence', printed by order of the House of Commons on 
11th August 1832 (p.385) :* 


4838. In the winter of 1825, was the supply of gold that was 
required for this country, supplied in great measure by the 
Bank of France? — No; there was a good deal supplied from 
the whole world; I imported it, and it was imported almost 
from every country; we got it from Russia, from Turkey, 
from Austria, from almost every quarter in the world. 

4839. Did not a considerable portion of that supply arrive 
in sovereigns? — No; in the beginning we imported about 
400,000 or 500,000 sovereigns which had been sent over to 
France when such an enormous quantity of goods came to 
this country in 1824, in consequence of Mr. Huskisson's 
measure at that time. 


In addition, in 1839 the Duke of Wellington said 7 


For my part, I was in the Cabinet in 1826 and I well 
remember that had it not been for most extraordinary exer- 
tions — above all on the part of old Rothschild — the Bank 
must have stopped payment. 


Even in the autumn of 1826 J.C. Herries could write to Lord 
Liverpool :*? 


I have seen Rothschild on the subject of the gold exported. 
. . . He continues to be delivering gold to the Bank and I 


* i.e. to consider the renewal of the Bank of England's Charter. 


T The witness who immediately preceded NM was my wife's great 
great-uncle George Grote. He was a reforming member of parliament, 
one of the four founders of London University (ма University Col- 
lege), a philosopher and author. His History of Greece is still famous. 
In addition, he was a full partner in his family bank, Grote Prescott 
& Co., which later, after numerous changes, became part of the Na- 
tional Westminster Bank. He married an eccentric wife who, Syd- 
ney Smith affected to believe, was the origin of the word 'grotesque'. 
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understand his engagement to be to the extent of ten Millions. 
He has, I believe, delivered seven Millions. 


In the light of NM’s readiness to rescue the Bank of England 
in its hour of distress, another of those Rothschild anecdotes 
with which City men entertain each other appears particularly 
preposterous. 

It is that when NM presented a bill for a large sum which he 
had received from one of his brothers, the Bank of England 
refused to pay, claiming that it cashed only its own notes, not 
those of private persons. ‘So, private persons!’ NM is said to 
have exclaimed, “1 will show them what kind of private persons 
the Rothschilds are.' Here is one version of the revenge he is 


alleged to have taken :'* 


The best weapon in the hand of a Rothschild is money, and 
he ordered his agents to secure as many Bank of England 
notes as they possibly could. For three weeks they continued 
to collect them, then, when the Bank opened one morning, 
Nathan Rothschild stood at the counter. He took a five- 
pound note from his swollen purse, and asked the chief 
cashier with freezing politeness, to give him gold for it. It was 
given with equal politeness, the cashier restraining his aston- 
ishment that the great financier should waste his time in such 
trifles. Nathan Rothschild carefully examined each sovereign 
and put it in a leather sack. Then he calmly produced a 
second five-pound note, and repeated his action a second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and tenth time, in every detail. He con- 
tinued to change notes until the hour of closing, and in a 
single day had lessened the gold-reserve of the Bank by 
£210,000. While Nathan himself ‘operated’ at the chief 
counter, nine of his clerks were busy changing paper into gold 
at the other counters. 

Everybody now understood the manoeuvre, and laughed 
at the original means that Rothschild had adopted to punish 
the Bank; they saw that he was in a position to restrict the 
circulation of gold, and the great institution was quite power- 
less to resist him. The whole city — except the directors of the 
Bank — was amused. If the directors were at first disposed to 
laugh, they soon changed their mind, for Nathan Rothschild 
was at his post again the next morning, with his band of 
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clerks, ready to continue changing notes. The manager 
hurriedly went to him and asked why he was annoying the 
Bank in this way. He smiled grimly, and said — 


“You said that you were not prepared to change my bills. 

It seems that you have no confidence in them. Well, if you 

entertain a doubt about me, I am free to entertain one 

about you. I am determined to demand gold for every one 
of your notes. I began yesterday, and I give you notice that 

I shall keep your cashier busy changing notes for at least 

two months.’ 

Two months! If Rothschild persisted in his work for that 
length of time, he would take at least eleven million pounds 
out of the Bank's gold-reserve. That would not do at all. A 
meeting of the directors was called at once, and it was 
decided to send an apology to Nathan Rothschild, together 
with an assurance that the Bank of England would always be 
pleased to cash his bills, whatever kind they were. 


This latter-day version of David and Goliath, like much else 
told of NM, may strain credulity. No such doubt, however, 
attaches to this wise and compassionate letter," written by NM 
to the Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool. It is dated 21st August 
1826, 20 years before the worst of those recurrent famines which 
plagued rgth-century Ireland and left the bitterest of legacies: 


It has occurred to me, that in the present State of Ireland, 
supposing the accounts we read from that Quarter are true, 
even making allowance for some exaggeration of the distress 
some easy and direct mode of relief is at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment but the benefit of which might be lost by delay. 

I beg to suggest the Purchase of American and East India 
Rice before speculators come into the market the price of 
which is at present low and the Stock large and which in case 
of a deficiency of the Potato Crop, would supply the numer- 
ous Poor of that Country with a wholesome food during the 
Winter. I venture to address this suggestion to Your Lord- 
ship, which in my humble opinion if acted upon might prove 
beneficial to a suffering Community and prevent those mis- 
chiefs which a threatened famine might otherwise produce. 


If the Prime Minister sent a reply, и has not survived. And 
the rest, as so often, is silence. 
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THE DEATH OF NM 


In June 1836, NM travelled to Frankfurt for the marriage of 
his son Lionel to his cousin Charlotte, the daughter of Carl. On 
the 11th, four days before the ceremony, the bridegroom wrote 
to his brother Nathaniel in London:" *Papa has not yet left his 
bed, his boil has not come to a head and gives him a great deal of 
pain . . . he has declared the Wedding shall not be postponed.’ 
Although in intense discomfort, NM attended the ceremony. It 
required, wrote Lionel, ‘but a little resolution of which you 
know Papa has enough'.* 

Thereafter his condition fluctuated, as he more than once 
submitted to the knife of a ‘Professor from Heidelberg "27 
perhaps called Professor Chelius. An eminent British surgeon, 
Benjamin Travers, was also summoned, but by then the patient 
was beyond help. The ‘boil’ to which Lionel referred was in fact 
a large ischio-rectal abscess which would not heal, causing NM 
to die of septicaemia. Normally, even before antibiotics, such 
abscesses eventually healed after adequate drainage, a treat- 
ment with which the Professor from Heidelberg was familiar. 
When such infections fail to respond to the body's defence 
mechanisms, there must be a suspicion that they have been 
caused by a more fundamental disease, such as diabetes or a 
carcinoma. 

NM died on 28th July 1836, in his sixtieth year. It may be 
presumed that the intelligence service of The Times was less 
nimble than that established by NM, for it was not until six days 
later that the newspaper printed the following account: 


The intelligence of Mr. Rothschild's death, which arrived 
this morning, has occupied attention here to the exclusion of 
all other topics. The event was indeed firmly believed yester- 
day to have taken place, and it appears now that the com- 
munication was made from Boulogne yesterday morning by 
pigeon, and that it reached the City in the course of the after- 
noon. Ц was made in three words only — ‘II est mort,’ the 
simpuicity of the announcement being not inappropriate to 
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the importance of the individual. Government securities of all 
descriptions, but more particularly those of the foreign mar- 
ket, have been falling in value during the week, in anticipa- 
tion of this event, but its confirmation has had a contrary 
effect, probably on account of the understanding there is that 
his business, under the management of his sons, will go on as 
usual. The original apprehension was, in fact, a very absurd 
one, as it was not to be expected in any case that a family so 
wealthy would bring the various securities they held upon 
the market in such a manner as to produce any inconvenience. 


On an earlier occasion NM had the same illness which this 
time caused his death," something of which he had a premoni- 
tion and therefore made his first Will. It was signed and wit- 
nessed on 27th July, the day before he died. He entrusted it to 
Jonas Rothschild of Frankfurt, with instructions for it to be 
delivered to his brother Salomon or, in his absence, to another 
of his brothers. It was proved at the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury in the following month at a little over one million 
pounds; but there are some reasons for thinking that in those 
days, what was included in a Will represented only part of a 
testator's fortune. An ММ mourning scarf bears the statement 
that he had died ‘leaving property to the amount of £5,000,000 


Sterling’. In the currency of 1982, that is equivalent to £175 
million. 
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Annex 1 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


A Bill of Exchange is defined in the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 


as: 


A Bill of Exchange is an unconditional order in writing, 

addressed by one person to another, signed by the person 

giving it, and requiring the person to whom it is addressed to 

pay on demand or at a fixed or determinable future time, a 

sum certain in money to or to the order of a specified person 

or to bearer. 

A cheque is a modern Bill of Exchange drawn on a bank and 
payable on demand, when endorsed by the payee. 

Bills of Exchange were usually drawn on a bank and issued 
in triplicate. The three bills were usually given to the person 
who had locally produced the cash, who sent all three to Lon- 
don, by different routes, for payment. The bank on whom the 
bills were drawn would honour the first to arrive but not, of 
course, the other two if they were in fact ever presented. 

During the Peninsular War, Wellington presumably drew 
Bills of Exchange on the Treasury or the Bank of England, to be 
paid до days after drawing. These Bills would then be sold 
locally, at а considerable discount, to pay for local supplies. 
There were ample opportunities for NM to buy these discounted 
Bills through his local agents, ship them to London and encash 
them at a considerable profit, notwithstanding the delay in- 
volved. 

At the time of the Peninsular War Spain and Portugal were 
under-developed whereas Britain was developing industrially 
with great rapidity. Even, therefore, if there had not been a war, 
there would have been a steady drain of gold and silver from 
the non-industrialized to the industrialized countries; so there 
would have been little specie available in exchange for Bills. 
The Peninsular War exacerbated this process and no doubt 
explains why it was possible to ship specie profitably to the 
Peninsula during the war. 
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Annex 3 


The historian Lucien Wolf had this to say after the publication 
of Ignatius Balla's book The Romance of the Rothschilds,* much 
of which was copied from Reeves: 


Unconsciously, Herr Balla's book has been well named. Ex- 
cept where it deals with the public activities of the Roth- 
schilds, as recorded in reputable newspapers and other works 
of reference, it contains little else than ‘romance’. It is really 
nothing more than an industrious collection of the aforesaid 
legends interwoven with a slipshod narrative of the more 
authentic facts. And yet, although it is dubbed romance, the 
whole is presented, and even vouched for, as sober and 
authentic history. It would be a tedious task to correct all its 
errors, and expose its 'romances', but perhaps a couple of 
typical examples will suffice. 

None more characteristic of Herr Balla's inaccuracy could 
be given than his account of the origin of the Rothschild family. 
Here he had no need of any personal confidences. The muni- 
cipal and Jewish archives of Frankfurt are rich in information 
concerning the Judengasse and its denizens, and they have 
been very diligently and fruitfully explored by the local anti- 
quaries, more particularly Dr. Horovitz, Herr Ullman and 
Dr. Alexander Dietz, who has chiefly dealt with the Roth- 
schilds. Of these labours, so important for his book, Herr 
Balla has apparently never heard. He knows of no ancestor 
earlier than Amschel Moses Rothschild, who died in 1755; 
and of him, he assures us, ‘history tells us nothing’, and that 
he had no surname until he settled in Frankfurt ‘and put a 
red shield over the door of his house". 


Several of the anecdotes recounted in this booklet were 
known long before the publication of Balla's book in 1913. Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton knew some of them. So, of course, did 
John Reeves in 1887, as did the anonymous contributor to The 
Gentleman's Magazine of November 1871." Reeves got a good 
deal of his information from Das Haus Rothschild : Seine Geschichte 
und seine Geschäfte, published in Prague in 1857. 
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